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A New Class of Ornamentals 
THE BRILLIANT COTONEASTERS | 




















Arboretum, who personally discovered and intro- 

duced to gardens thirty-four of the most beautiful 
and interesting varieties, says: ““As a group Cotoneasters 
possess virtues of outstanding merit. In point of fact they 
rank with the indispensables in garden making. And, more- 
over, their ‘uses are not restricted to any one part of the 
country for-aniong them are sorts for the northeastern states, 
for the middle’ states, for California and the warm south. 
The flowers are uniform in shape and size; in color they are 
either white or pinkish and they are borne few or many 


“Ey: E. H. WILSON, Acting Director of the Arnold 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery offers many of the best Cotoneasters, mostly pot-grown to make sure of success in transplanting. 


Each Per 10 Each Per 10 Each Per10 
C. bullata. Brilliant red fruit. C. horizontalis. Low spreading C. lucida. Shrub to 10 feet; 
18-26. im. (Pots) .......06. $1.50 $13.50 shrub with bright-red fruit; fruit purplish-black. 
OS We SEE Deonecusaccche 2.00 18.00 very suitable for rockeries. Sree Te vactiooac e+ ss Caos $.75 $6.75 
. — a to 6 feet; a ye |". Gea ae $1.00 $9.00 Mae Ths °ss ww de oak can bee 1.50 13.50 
ruit pendulous, coral red. Ba-ES Bey CY bs oo Sass ve 1.50 13.50 : : . 
12-18 in. (Pots) .........+- 1.50 13.50 C. horizontalis perpusilla. Sim- i eee ee ee 
18-24 in. (Pots) ........... 2.00 18.00 ilar with smaller leaves; 6-12 in. (Poms)... ack fruit. 1.50 13.50 
C. divaricata. Bright red fruit. red fruit. Pt t ch: pital clita 175 «18:75 
6 EIN is oes c 44 5s 1.00 9,00 6-12 in. (Pots) ..........- 1.00 9.00 SUPER CEN? +> + sib ++ +>: é‘ 
ye £ YS). | ee ee 1.50 13.50 ta-18 im. CEURB) ok. ciesee 1.50 13.50 C. foveolata. Black fruited 
C. zabeli. Shrub to 6 feet; C. horizontalis wilsoni. Red foliage turns bright scar- 
ovoid red fruit. fruit, very fine. let and orange. 
6- Ee eee l ee, 1.50 13.50 a Se) ere ree 1.50 13.50 , i BOER Rar O et eee 1.00 9.00 
12-0 a, CN boc on -amebd 2.00 18.00 SB COED oes cc cutee 2.00 18.00 8 ER SS <> 1.50 13.50 


Orders promptly filled by Express and 


{i tuct 8%, for Cash- | If by Parcel Post == _FTARLAN P. KELSEY, Salem, Massachusetts 


— 


together in clusters along the branches. The plants are in 
blossom from May to the end of June; in the Fall they are 
heavily burthened with red or black, rarely brown-purple 
fruits, either globose, oval or egg-shape, which in many sorts 
remain on the bushes with little loss of brilliancy far into 
the Winter. Some of the deciduous species boast fine Autumn 
coloring whilst the evergreen kinds are always an attractive 
green. All the Cotoneasters are handsome in fruit but the 
red-fruited group is the most attractive. It is only a question 
of time and these shrubs will be among the most widely 
planted garden subjects.” 

















Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
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4 NEW ENGLAND » | 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
S—4 sue Sear Book 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 

















GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Some of the most outstanding cut flower 
varieties at a low price per 100. 


Size Size 
Alice Tiplady (fine “saan” 2's 


IS Ss dee heaven $3.00 $2.50 
Niagara (Primrose 

Se: tb wae ee wide ee 2.00 1.50 
Herada (Mauve) ...... 3.00 2.50 
Panama (Pink) ........ 2.00 1.50 
Mrs. F. Pendleton (Pink) 2.50 2.00 
Schwaben (yellow) .... 2.50 2.00 


Order early as stock is limited. Orders 
for $3.00 or more, delivered for less. 
Send 25c extra for postage 
J. A. EDMAN, Gladiolus Grower 
276 East Main St. Orange, Mass. 
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Late May Work 


TRANSPLANTING should be finished as soon as possible. 
IT is not too late to plant Lily bulbs. 


IF a frost threatens, seedlings just breaking through the 
ground may be protected by covering them lightly with 
soil, or better still, with peat moss. 


TENT caterpillars are very numerous in some sections. It is 
better to use an arsenate of lead spray than to burn the 
nests, for burning is likely to injure the trees. 


BEDDING plants may be set out within the next week or 
two. 


THIS is a good time to make the principal planting of 
Gladioli. 

A FEW Dahlias may be put in now, but it is just as well 
to wait a week or two before the main planting. The 
greatest value of Dahlias comes in the Autumn. 


IT is easier to get rid of weeds now than later in the season, 
when they have become well established. 

CONIFERS may still be moved with safety. Magnolias may 
also be transplanted now. 


THIS is a good time to trim formal hedges. 


SEEDS of annual Hollyhocks sown now will give flowers 
before the end of Summer. 


HOLLYHOCKS should be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture 
once in ten days, beginning when the plants are very 
small. 


IT is not too late to give the perennial borders a good 
dressing of bone meal. 


AN application of pulverized sheep manure or poultry 
manure given the Peonies now will help to increase the 
quality of the flowers. 

IF desired, Narcissus bulbs may be lifted as soon as the 
foliage has turned yellow and stored in boxes or trays in 
airy cellar or shed. It is not necessary, however, to take 
up Narcissus bulbs unless the space is wanted for other 
flowers. 

REGAL Lily seeds may be sown now, using a coldframe. 
Seeds may be sown successfully even in the open ground. 

MUCH labor is avoided by using weed killers to keep all 
growths out of the walks and drives. 

SEEDS of Calliopsis sown now will give an abundance of 
flowers in Midsummer. 

STRAWFLOWERS should be sown at once, planting them 


in rows for easy cultivation if the flowers are desired 
for Winter decoration. 


fe eho fee ote ofe oe ote ote ote eof oe ofe oe feof ofa ofan endo eof ae e of of e ofa oes ese ese ese ese sere sere aoe ode boobed oe seed eae head heehee 















New York Florists 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
@ 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of 
the country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 











ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 











ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








Bronx Park 


ADDISONIA 


QUARTERLY journal containing colored illustrations 
and popular descriptions of plants of the United States 
and its territorial possessions, and of other species flower- 
ing in the New York Botanical Garden. 


Published by the income of a bequest by the late Judge Addison 
Brown, aided by subscriptions. 


The eleventh volume has recently been completed ; the twelfth 
will be issued during 1927; each volume contains 32-40 full-page 
colored illustrations. 


Additional subscriptions are invited at $10 per volume. The 
earlier volumes are still available at the same price, the eleven 
published costing $110, and containing figures of nearly 400 
different plants, many of them here illustrated for the first time. 


Sample parts will be mailed on request. 


The New York Botanical Garden 


New York City 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 

















You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Score Card for Flower Arrangement 


An interesting new plan aiming to standardize the judging 
of classes for the artistic arrangement of flowers at flower 
exhibitions, has been put into operation in New Jersey. It 
had its inception in the mind of Mrs. Ernest H. Wilson of 
Caldwell, who has made a thorough study of flower arrange- 
ment for several years. In recent months she has given sev- 
eral talks before garden clubs about the judging at shows in 
order to make competition more uniform. 

Flower shows are primarily educational and an increasing 
amount of space is being given each year to classes for 
artistic arrangement. The need for a standardized score has 
long been apparent. Judges complain that they are handed 
a different score card at every flower show, and say that they 
cannot do justice to their work under such conditions. Hav- 
ing these thoughts in mind Mrs. Wilson has arranged a 
seore card based on the well-known book, ‘‘The Principles 
of Flower Arrangement,’’ written by Professor E. A. White. 
It reads as follows: 

New Standard Score for Judging the Artistic Arrangement of Flowers 


When working in flower arrangement we should bear in mind that we are 
composing a picture to interest the observer. 


Points 
Ge ER ee Pere 20 
Relation of bloom to container ........cccccccces 20 
ME bbe Oe as O68 5.0 aS 66mg Oe Oe oe 20 
ee GE «ov vdwus utkak Aso sed 664 an eee eee > 20 
Point of interest or emphasis ..............eee0. 20 

100 


Errors in composition particularly objectionable in any arrangement of 
flowers— 
1—Cross cutting. 
2—Flower stepping. 
3—Sandwiching. 
4—Dew dropping. 
5—Equal ranging. 
6—Parallelism. 


At some of the clubs where Mrs. Wilson has spoken, several 
examples of flower arrangement have been judged according 
to the new score card. This is a good practice. 


A Notable Irish Yew 


The upright growing form of the common English Yew 
(Taxus baceata, var. fastigiata) known as Irish Yew, is a 
very beautiful member of the Taxaceae, with dark green, 
lustrous foliage, and is of much value in ornamental planting 
where specimens of fastigiate habit are required and where 
the winters permit of its successful cultivation. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not the case very far north of Philadelphia 
and good examples are uncommon, at all events, in eastern 
North America. During the fall of last year a remarkably 
fine specimen of the Irish Yew, probably unique in this 
country for size and age, was found in a small garden at 
Port Royal, Va., and successfully transported to the Bishop’s 
Garden in Washington Cathedral Close. It measures not less 
than twenty feet in height and fifty feet in circumference 
and the accompanying photograph well illustrates the excep- 
tional proportions this tree has attained. 

A very competent English authority on hardy trees and 
shrubs, Mr. Vicary Gibbs, in his ‘‘Taxaceae at Aldenham 


and Kew,”’’ says, in writing of the Irish Yew: ‘‘The original 
plant, found in 1780, from which all others have been devel- 
oped, directly or indirectly, by rooted cuttings, is known as 
the Florence Court Yew,’’ and it would therefore be reason- 
able to assume that the age of this tree is not less than one 
hundred and forty years, although its early history is, ap- 
parently, not known. 
—A. E. Thatcher. 

Washington, D. C. 


Oakes Ames and E. H. Wilson Appointments 


It is announced that Prof. Oakes Ames has been appointed 
Chairman of the Council of Botanical Collections of Har- 
vard University, which consists of the Arnold Arboretum, 
Harvard Botanic Gardens, the Gray Herbarium, the Biolog- 
ical Laboratory and Botanic Gardens in Cuba, the Botanical 
Museum, the Farlow Herbarium of Cryptogamie Botany, and 
the Harvard Forest at Petersham. This council will be made 
up of the directors and curators of the different institutions 
named. 

Prof. Ames also has been appointed Supervisor of the 














THE FINE IRISH YEW IN WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL CLOSE 
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Arnold Arboretum, the Biological Lab- 
oratory and Botanic Gardens in Cuba, and 
the Botanical Museum. He will be in di- 
rect charge of these institutions. Mr. E. 
H. Wilson, who has been associated with 
the Arnold Arboretum for 21 vears, and 
who has been assistant director for seven 
years under the late Prof. Charles 8. Sar- 
gent, has been appointed Keeper of the 
Arnold Arboretum, the title of director 
having been abolished. 


North Shore Garden Club 


The North Shore Garden Club (Massa- 
chusetts) is to have its annual plant sale 
on Friday and Saturday, June 3 and 4, on 
the estate of Mrs. William H. Moore, near 
the Prides Crossing station. Seeds im- 
ported from England, France and Cali- 
fornia will be offered for sale, as well as 
young plants of unusual varieties, contributed by Garden 
Club members. 


Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association was held in Washington, D. C., at the 
Wardman Park Hotel on May 3, 1927. A delightful program 
had been prepared, including, besides, regular routine busi- 
ness, addresses by Hon. R. W. Dunlap, assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mrs. Louise Hubbard, Chicago, Ill., Mr. B. 
Y. Morrison, Tacoma Park, D. C., on ‘‘Landseaping in Re- 
lation to the Very Small Place,’’ and Hon. Issa Tanimura, 
Tokio, Japan, on ‘‘Agriculture and Feministie Conditions 
in Japan.”’ 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the convention was the 
plan presented by the educational committee for the estab- 
lishment of the Sarah Bradley Tyson Scholarship. This met 
with a most hearty response as a fitting tribute to a beloved 
leader who gave much in years gone to the Association. 

The secretary’s report showed the organization to be in 
good financial condition, with an encouraging bank balance. 

At the annual luncheon very charming addresses were 
made by Mrs. George U. Crocker, Boston, Mass., on ‘‘Shops’’ 
and by Mrs. John Wagner, Washington, N. J. on ‘‘ Poultry 
Raising.”’ 

It was found, unfortunately, that there were not sufficient 
members present to form a quorum. Many members who had 
expected to attend were unavoidably prevented from com- 
ing. The program was carried out in full, however, with the 
exception that no official action was taken. Minutes of the 
meeting were kept and will be referred to the next meeting 
of the official board as an indication of the consensus of 
opinion of those members present. 

Miss E. Gertrude Copeland of Boston, Mass. and Cape 
Elizabeth, Me. announced her own resignation as president 
and also that of Mrs. W. G. Jones of New York City, as vice 
president, and stated that Miss Marian R. Case of Boston, 
being second vice-president would become acting president. 
Miss Lena M. Phillips of New York City gave her resignation 
as executive of the Association. 

There were many expressions of appreciation of the splen- 
did services rendered the Association during the past two 
years by Miss Copeland. 

The convention adjourned with high hopes for the future 
of the Association and many expressions of satisfaction that 
the mantle of leadership had fallen upon so able and experi- 
enced a member as Miss Marian R. Case. 

The meeting closed with the annual banquet at which a 
most interesting address was given by Mr. B. Y. Morrison. 





MISS MARIAN ROBY CASE 


A Greeting from Marian R. Case 


Dear Sir — At the meeting of the 
Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Association on May 3 and 4 in Washing- 


ton, I was made president. I accepted the 
positien with reluctance on account of the 
responsibilities of carrying on my own 
interests at Hillerest Gardens, which are 
continually increasing in importance, and 
because I realized that to be an able presi- 
dent of so promising an organization as 
the Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Association would require a great deal of 
thought and strength. For this Associa- 
tion should extend its interest in helping 
women on their farms, ranches and gar- 
dens from Portland to Tallahassee, from 
Boston to San Francisco, from San Diego 
to Juneau. 

If I have no other qualifications for the 
office to which I have been appointed I 
can at least claim to have been in all these cities and into 
every state but one of our united country so that I should 
know something of the needs of my country-women. As our 
membership covers so great a country, I know of no better 
way to hold it together than by supporting and building up 
its magazine, ‘‘Home Acres,’’ which has been ably started by 
its editor, Mr. Walter Adams Johnson of 123 Great Oak 
Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

It has not yet the world-wide circulation of Horticulture 
but if the members of the Woman’s National Farm and Gar- 
den Association will each one show their interest in it by 
contributing to its news and interest and by financially help- 
ing each in a small way to support it the magazine will grow 
and be a worthy voice of a strong and closely associated 
body of women. Many of your readers have visited Hillcrest 
Gardens. Many others will, I hope, do so. 


—Marian Roby Case. 


Acting President of the Woman’s National Farm and Gar- 
den Association, 


Weston, Mass. 


THE ORIENTAL QUINCES 


The Oriental Quinces are blooming with great freedom this 
season and there is no better place to enjoy the blooms or to 
study the plants than the Arnold Arboretum, where there is a 
large collection. The May 7 issue of the ‘‘ Bulletin of Popular 
Information,’’ published by the Arboretum, contains the fol- 
lowing notes about these plants: 


“In the Shrub Garden one of the long beds is filled with different 
varieties of Oriental Quinces which are descended from two distinct 
species. These are bushes of sprawling habit whose irregularly 
placed shoots give much character to the plants. The flowers vary 
from pure white (nivalis) to dark fiery crimson (Simonii) ; some are 
flesh-colored, others shades of pink, red and scarlet. The more robust 
growing of the two species has long been known as Cydonia japonica, 
abbreviated by the gardening fraternity to plain japonica, but its 
correct name is Chaenomeles lagenaria. It is one of the plants long 
cultivated in the Orient and by Buddhists carried far and wide. Its 
name notwithstanding, it never knew Japan except as a cultivated 
plant, its home being central China, where Wilson found it wild in 
1900. In Japan, especially in grassy open areas, another Quince is wild 
in great abundance. This is widely known in gardens as C. Maulei but 
its correct name is C. japonica. This is less robust than its Chinese 
sister with twiggy branches hugging the ground and orange-red 
passing to searlet flowers. Both species bear ovoid fragrant fruits 
of no comestible value. Their charm is in the beauty of flower and 
habit of growth. Old favorites are they, yet it is diffieult to procure 
these plants from nurserymen today. There is no reason why this 
should be so since they can be raised from seeds and may be easily 
increased by division, by layering, and by root-cuttings.” 
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AN ADJUSTABLE CITY GARDEN 


F one lives in a rented house or apartment the difficulties 
of gardening in New York City (where such difficulties 
have been carried to the nth power) are greatly increased. 

The exhibit of the City Gardens Club at the International 
Flower Show, shows, however, how they may be surmounted. 

A ready made trellis; a charming little figure reflected in 
a pool, the pool being a group of separate metal boxes with 
screw caps to let out the water; masonry that is only hollow 
tile laid flat or stood on end; a simple background planting of 
shrubs and vines with cast iron constitutions; a few long 
suffering perennials and bulbs; pots of flowers ‘‘to taste’’ as 
the cook books say; and as a base for it all, yellow gravel. 
Simple materials effectively combined, easy to maintain, easily 
set up and as easily taken apart to be moved to a new home. 

The hollow tile is particularly suitable for roof gardens 
because of its lightness. It may be carried to 18 inches or more 
around raised beds and if set on end may be planted with Ivy 
or any suitable edging plant. Several inches of spagnum moss 
in the bottom will give drainage and keep the earth from 
washing out. 

It is surprising what a brilliant effect can be obtained with 
a few flowers when their color is repeated by painting the pots. 
The tile, too, may be painted as well as the trellis, so that 
an atmosphere of gaiety may be maintained in a shady court 
even in winter. With the quick drying enamels now in general 
use the whole color scheme may be changed in an hour or so. 
Even the plan may be altered from time to time. The pool may 
take a different shape, or be put in a different place, for there 
is no plumbing, and the tiles are as easily rearranged as 
a child’s building blocks. 

The cut illustrates such a garden in Spring. A background 
of cream repeats the gravel at the base. The jade green of 
the trellis edges hollow tiles painted delft blue, a 
lighter blue in the niche throws into relief the 
polychrome medallion in ivory, blue, green, 
yellow, orange, and deep purple, as well as 
the little stone figure. It is this medallion 
which suggests the planting. Daffodils and 
Grape Hyacinths with tall yellow Tulips 
are among the Evergreens and in front of 



















ROOF GARDEN EXHIBIT AT THE NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW 


the Forsythia, and there are orange pots of the Tulip De Wet, 
yellow pots of the Tulip Mrs. Moon, another bright orange 
pot of the deep purple Hyacinth Menelik, blue pots of 
Hyacinth Queen of the Blues, and down in front to give a 
brilliant accent, holding together blue tiles and yellow 
gravel, small blue pots of the red and yellow Tulip Tournesol. 


To carry it through the year we have a background of 
California Privet, Japanese Yew, Japanese Holly, Forsythia 
suspensa and Leucothoe Catesbaei. If space allows Caragana 
arborescens flourishes even in New York and the Japanese 
Azaleas with some of the hardier Rhododendrons are made 
possible by a little shade and a free use of the hose. By using 
the hose twice a day and giving a generous surface mulch 
of peat, this planting may even be maintained in 18 inches of 
soil on a roof, although a greater depth is desirable. 


Our best vines in a shady city garden are Japanese Hop 
with English Ivy or Forsythia suspensa trained against a 
trellis. Polygonum auberti successfully defies wind, sun and 
heat in the most exposed spots, giving a cloud of fluffy white 
in late Summer and Autumn. Even Wistaria may be per- 
suaded to bloom sometimes given sunshine and at least two 
inches of good soil. 

Summer brings pots of gay annuals, dwarf Zinnias and 
Marigolds being the most satisfactory in the scorching sun 
and wind of the average city roof. Pots and boxes should be 
as deep as possible. 

Hardy Lilies may be grown among the shrubs for early 
Autumn with Sedum spectabilis for sunny corners and 
Eupatorium ageratoides for shady ones. Pots of Chrysanthe- 
mums bring us almost to Christmas and the Evergreens con- 
tinue the garden feeling to the coming Spring. 

The Club was much gratified to find that people of all kinds, 
from the workmen installing other exhibits at the 
show to some of our leading landscape architects, 
seemed to find the idea both appealing and practi- 
eal, At the New York show a folder showing 
plan, elevation and planting was given to 
anyone interested. 

—Laura M. Brinton. 

New York City. 
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WINDOW BOXES FOR SUMMER’ 


HEN filling window boxes, good taste must dictate in the 
WV nutter of plants employed, at least as regards color, form, 

and size. Too great a variety should not be employed in any 
mixture. Red, purple, or scarlet, suitable against light stone or 
stucco, should not be used against a red brick building. In the last- 
mentioned situation such contrasting colors as blues, yellows, and 
whites are usually better, and as much green as possible should be 






PLANTS ENDURING SHADE 





AN ATTRACTIVELY ARRANGED WINDOW BOX FOR A CITY HOUSE 


used to form the background and the framework for the flowers. 
Flowering plants should possess the qualities of rapid development, 


FLOWERING 
Common Name Habit Color 
Pansy Prostrate Yellow, purple, white 
FOLIAGE 
Asparagus Trailing Green 
Dracaena Upright Green 
Dracaena Upright Red 
English Ivy Trailing Green 
German Ivy Trailing Green 
Sword Fern Upright Green 
Whitman Fern Upright Green 
Pandanus Upright Variegated 
Vinea minor Trailing Variegated 
Wandering Jew Trailing Variegated 


Suggested Combinations 
The great range of available plants makes it im- 
possible to indicate exactly what the arrangement 
and combinations in each ease should be, but the 
following examples are suggested: 


SHADY LOCATION 


Asparagus Sprengeri—front 
Dracaena terminalis—points 
Boston Fern—filler 


SUNNY LOCATION 

1. Vinca major—front 8: 
Petunia—filler 
Ageratum—filler 
Vinca rosea—points 

2. English Ivy—front 
Asparagus Sprengeri—front 
Geranium—filler 
Lantana—filler 
Hibiscus—points 

3. Wandering Jew—front 8. 
Asparagus Sprengeri—front 
Verbena—filler 
Petunia—filler 
Marigold—filler 
Croton—filler 


to 


. English Ivy—front 
Coleus—filler 
Boston Fern—filler 
Pandanus Veitchii-——points 


German Ivy—front 
Asparagus Sprengeri—front 
Whitman Fern—filler 
Croton—filler 


and profuseness and continuity of bloom. They will thrive only in 


sunny locations, with the exception of Pansies, which are able to 
endure shade. In order to keep up a succession of bloom, the boxes 
may be filled in the spring with Pansies and English Daisies; these 
may be followed by flowering and foliage plants lasting throughout 
the Summer, those in the following lists being recommended : 


PLANTS FOR SUNNY SITUATIONS 


FLOWERING 

Common Name Habit Color 
Ageratum Upright Blue and white 
Candytuft Prostrate White 
Canna Upright Yellow and red 
Geranium Upright Red, white, pink 
Heliotrope Upright Lavender 
Lantana Upright Lilae, yellow, pink 
Lobelia Prostrate Blue 
Marigold Upright Orange, yellow 
Nasturtium Prostrate Yellow, orange 
Petunia Prostrate White, pink, red 
Phlox Drummondii Upright White, pink, red 
Pinks Upright White, pink, red 


Salvia 

Sweet Alyssum 
Verbena 

Vinea rosea 


Upright 
Prostrate 
Upright 
Upright 


Red 

White 
Lavender, pink 
Pink, white 


FOLIAGE 

Abutilon Upright Variegated 
Coleus Upright Variegated 
Croton Upright Variegated 
Dracaena Upright Green 
Dusty Miller Spreading White 
Eranthemum Upright Purple 
English Ivy Trailing Green 
German Ivy Trailing Green 
Moneywort Trailing Green 
Pandanus Upright Variegated 
Pyrethrum Upright Yellow 
Rubberplant Upright Green 


Vinea major 
Wandering Jew 


‘From a Bulletin of 


Trailing 
Trailing 





the Missouri Botanical Garden. 








Variegated 
Variegated 








In selecting the type of box to be used cost and 
durability must be taken into consideration. The 
wooden box still predominates. Terra-cotta, vitrified 
clay and concrete are often employed in making 
boxes conforming to the general architecture of the 





WINDOW BOX WITH FERNS AND OTHER FOLIAGE PLANTS 


building. The weight is the chief objection to boxes of this type, as 
they require strong, durable supports, eliminating any danger of 
collapse. However, there should be no difficulty in arranging satis- 
factory supports on any well-constructed building, many buildings, 
indeed, possessing ledges especially suited for such decoration. 
There are also a number of self-watering zine and iron boxes which 
meet with favor where daily attention may prove an objectionable 
feature. It should be emphasized, however, that a wooden box con- 
structed of such durable material as Cypress or Redwood, painted 
inside and out, and covered with the bark of Cedar, Hemlock or 
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Birch, makes a very ornamental and satisfactory receptacle 
lasting several seasons. 

Window boxes vary a great deal in size. The length of the 
box is a minor feature providing it is in keeping with the 
size of the window, but the depth and the width are of con- 
siderable importance. No box should be less than six inches 
deep, and eight to ten inches would be still better. The width 
should vary from six to nine inches. When boxes are placed 
upon long sills it is best to have them in sections, otherwise 
they are unwieldy to handle and require strong supports. 
Where the sill is wide enough, screw-eyes in the window- 
frame and the box, connected by a wire, will be sufficient to 
hold the box in place. Usually the ledges are made sloping, 
so that it will be necessary to place strips of wood under the 
front part of the box to insure a level position. Boxes in 
upper-story windows should have galvanized iron drip-pans 
to catch the drip. These should be about two inches wider 
than the box, which should rest inside the pan upon cleats 
to allow for free escape of water. 

Drainage should be thoroughly looked after. It is true 
that usually the outside boxes suffer more from lack of 
moisture than over-abundance of it; nevertheless, if no 
means is provided for getting rid of the surplus water, except 


through evaporation, the plants will suffer. A number of 
half-inch holes should be made in the bottom of the box, and 
these partly covered with pieces of crock placed curved 
side up. This precaution is essential to prevent the soil from 
sifting through the holes and occasionally clogging them. 

As the plants in the box are of necessity crowded, the soil 
should be rich enough to produce a stocky, healthy growth, 
one part of well-rotted manure and four parts of fibrous 
loam being a good mixture. The box should be filled with 
soil to within one inch of the top to allow for watering. 
During the season it may be desirable to sprinkle the plants 
with liquid manure to replenish the food in the soil, but if 
this is not available, concentrated sheep manure or complete 
commercial fertilizers may be applied. 

Upon the watering, or the lack of it, very often depends 
the success or failure of the box. The frequency of watering 
ean only be determined by actual practice, being dependent 
upon atmospheric conditions, soil, sunlight and wind. How- 
ever, it is always best to water as late in the day as con- 
venient, after sunset preferably, during the Summer months. 
Washing of the foliage is also essential to keep the leaves 
clear of dust, which clogs the air-pores to the detriment of 
the plants. 


NEWER AND BETTER DAYLILIES 


sulted not only in producing improved varieties, but 

in greatly extending the season. The Daylily may 
now be enjoyed from June to August. The amateur will, 
as a matter of course, grow the Lemon Daylily (H. flava), 
the Tawny Daylily (H. fulva), and the Japanese Daylily 
(H. Thunbergii). These three will give a season extending 
from early June until late July. The Citron Daylily should 


be added for its fragrant flowers, which are borne on tall 
graceful stems, and are among the best for cutting. 

With these four as a beginning, the amateur may extend 
his list to the hybrids, which are exceedingly lovely, the 
flowers being finer in form and color than those from the 
natural varieties. Florham is one of the strongest growing 
hybrids, often making plants over three feet tall. Its flowers 
are deep golden yellow in color, produced very freely in 
June and July. Gold Dust also has large yellow flowers, but 
grows only two feet high, flowering in June. Aureole is to be 
specified by garden makers who wish a very early variety, 
as it often begins flowering in May. Dr. Regel has about the 
same blooming season, and is exceedingly fragrant. It, how- 
ever, is comparatively dwarf, growing not more than two 
feet high. 

The late Luther Burbank produced a hybrid Daylily which 
has much to recommend it. It is ealled Calypso, and has 
clear lemon flowers. The plants grow three feet tall, and are 
very strong. This is a fine variety to grow in connection with 
Delphiniums or other blue flowers. That is true, indeed, of 
all lemon-flowered kinds, which combine delightfully with 
blue blossoms. 

Garden makers who are interested in double flowers will 
like Kwanso, which resembles H. fulva in color, but is 
very double and lasts a surprisingly long time. For a very 
tall variety The Saracen is to be recommended. 

A large and valuable collection of Daylilies has been made 
at the Harvard Botanical Garden in Cambridge, Mass., offer- 
ing an excellent opportunity to study the newer kinds. The 
Daylilies are very easy to handle, being perfectly hardy and 
thriving in any good loam. They will bloom even in partial 
shade, but prefer an open sunny situation. In order to do 
their best they must be given an abundance of water, and 
they should be divided every third year. 


OF et sn of the Hemerocallis or Daylily has re- 





THE TALL YELLOW DAYLILY ‘‘FLORHAM"’ 


H. luteola is a handsome Daylily blooming in June and 
July ; its common name is Golden Daylily. H. gracilis is a very 
distinct variety, with grass-like foliage. It is very neat and 
dainty, growing two feet high and producing yellow flowers. 
Perhaps a word should be said, too, for H. aurantica major, 
the Great Orange Daylily, which has the longest season of all, 
and produces large, fragrant flowers, deep orange in color. 
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BORROWING TERM FOR LIBRARY 


BOOKS EXTENDED 


EGINNING June 1, a few simple but important changes 
in the rules of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Library go into effect, and should be noted carefully by 

all borrowers. The majority of those using the Library have 
made it plain that two weeks does not permit them to get full 
benefit from their books, and that taking out mailing time from 
the borrowing period is a real hardship. As renewal has been 
asked most often to gain a three-week total, that period has 
been chosen as the normal one, with an additional week on 
books borrowed by mail. Hereafter renewals will be given 
only for serious study. All books will be stamped with the 
date on which they are due, to avoid confusion between 
three-week and four-week loans. It will be important to keep 
in mind that books to be returned by mail must be in the 
hands of the Librarian on the date stamped, and conse- 
quently must be posted some days earlier. 

The following summary of these changes should be kept 
with the Library rules mailed last January to all members of 
the Society: 

1. Books borrowed in person are loaned for three weeks. 


. Books borrowed by mail are loaned for four weeks. 
. The date stamped in the back is the one on which the book is 


2 
3 
due. 

4. Renewals will be granted only for serious study. 

5. The eustomary fine of two cents a day is still charged on books 


overdue. 


A NEW GARDEN BOOK BY 
MRS. FRANCIS KING 


P NHERE is always much definite, practical information 
in Mrs. Francis King’s books, and ‘‘The Beginner’s 
Garden’’* is no exception to a rule which she has estab- 

lished in several years of continuous writing. It is character- 

istic of Mrs. King, also, that she goes direct to the heart of 
matters which are uppermost in the.thoughts of garden 
makers. In this book, for example, she deals at length with 
privacy in the garden, this being the title of one chapter. 

There was a time when it was deemed un-American and un- 

democratie to have a garden which was closed to the gaze 

of passersby. Now, however, the fact is recognized that 
gardens which are used as out-of-door living-rooms are as 
much entitled to seclusion as the living-rooms of a house. 

As to the means by which seclusion is obtained, much de- 

pends upon circumstances and the depth of one’s pocket- 

book. In discussing this matter, Mrs. King says: 

‘‘The wall of brick or stone is the loveliest of all enclosing 
expedients; a really protecting hedge is the next best; but 
the old-fashioned fence, especially where the type of house 
requires a fence, is never to be despised. Some sort of barrier 
we must and should have. The open lawn and the imaginary 
boundary line have long since proved themselves a costly 





*The Beginner’s Garden, by Mrs. Francis King. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York City. Price $2.00. 


mistake. There can be no sort of privacy without enclosure.’’ 
Having obtained the enclosure which gives a garden much 
of its charm, the author turns to the garden’s furnishings. 
She likes trellises, arches and seats if they tie up to the 
building material of the house in kind and color and if they 
are judiciously—by which she evidently means sparingly— 
used. Too many accessories are certainly to be shunned. 
‘Walks should be inconspicuous. They are necessities, but 
should not eat up too much space in the garden.”’ 
Evergreens and Shrubs 


In her chapter on what to plant, Mrs. King has a few 
words to say about the use of evergreens for flanking en- 
trance doorways. She finds them beautiful in Winter and 
lovely under the snow, but on the whole feels that evergreen 
planting for the small house has been a little overdone, there 
being too many mixtures of golden-leaved types, and too 
many shades of blue-green, such as are found in the Blue 
Spruces. The blame she assigns quite frankly to some nur- 
serymen, who think that this kind of planting is good, but 
who in the author’s opinion merely make a collection of 
shrubs, and not a well-considered planting. 

If hedges or boundary plantings of shrubs are to be made, 
the bush Honeysuckle will be found the quickest and easiest 
to grow. It takes clipping well, and when kept pruned back 
a little, makes a thick and sturdy screen. Mock Orange and 
the Lilac are suggested for half shade in case there is tree 
shadow which must be taken into account. 


Flowers for a Blue Garden 


An interesting chapter is given to gardens of different 
colors, with excellent lists of plants. In an article some years 
ago, Mrs. King criticised a list of blue flowers published in 
Horticulture, on the ground that many of them were not a 
true blue. For that reason it is interesting to note that she 
has a list which is considered above reproach. It is short and 
includes the following: 

Myosotis, or Forget-me-not 
Anchusa myosotidiflora 

Anchusa italica 

Delphinium, of various types 
Ipomoea rubro-coerulea 
Cynoglossum amabile 

Lobelia, Sutton’s Cambridge Blue 
Nemophila insignis 

Some garden makers have not praised Anchusa myosotidi- 
flora, but Mrs. King likes it. Indeed, she calls it one of the 
most delightful plants lately introduced into gardens. It 
has large leaves of dark green, borne rather close to the 
ground, and delicate sprays of blue flowers, richer in color 
than any Forget-me-nots except perhaps Barr’s Alpine Blue. 
This dwarf Anchusa is a hardy perennial, and when estab- 
lished seems to spread rapidly. For the true Forget-me-nots, 
the varieties Dissitiflora, Perfection, and Royal Blue are 
recommended. Mrs. King says that if seed is merely scat- 
tered over the ground in July, one can have four weeks of 
these delicious little Spring flowers the following May, the 
three varieties named following each other in succession. 

Delphiniums are, of course, given much attention. The 
author has a fondness for the tall hybrids, like Capri and 
La France, as well as the newer varieties from England and 
from the Pacific Coast. 

Cynoglossum amabile is considered somewhat of a bother 
to raise, but worth much trouble if the right seed is obtained, 
giving delightful pure light blue flowers on plants less than 
two feet high. 

Nemophila insignis is a little annual much used in Cali- 
fornia, vivid blue in color, and the Lobelia Sutton’s Cam- 
bridge Blue is found charming when associated with Verbena 
Beauty of Oxford, or the annual Phlox Drummondii Isabellina. 


Spring Flowers 
In discussing Spring flowers, Mrs. King places emphasis 
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on the Virginia Cow-slip (Mertensia virginica), which she says 
is never lovelier than when grown with the Tulip Le Reve. She 
suggests a combination which may be new to many readers,— 
that is, the use of Tulips of lower tones of lavenders, buffs, 
bronzes and violets, cool and soft pinks, for shaded or half 
shaded places, and the planting of all of the vivid colors in 
the sun. In the shady spots, for example, such Tulips as John 
Ruskin, Sir Harry, Margaret and Sir Trevor Lawrence might 
be planted in colonies, giving~a delicate color sequence. In 
a sunlit place, on the other hand, she would use Solferino, 
Garibaldi, Elegans lutea maxima, Avis Kennicott, Bouton 
d’Or, and Panorama, running from lavender through yellow 
to bright orange. Shades from violet to bronze-red are carried 
by Violet Queen, Washington, Marconi, Garibaldi, Twilight, 
Albion, Salomon, and Mrs Kerrell. The writer picks out Mrs. 
Kerrell, with its enchanting pink and its fine form, as mark- 
ing her choice among all Cottage Tulips. 

Low’s Japanese Ivy 


One chapter called ‘‘A Beginner’s Garden”’ is especially 


giving nice effects before the delicacy of the hardy Asters or 
Artemisia lactiflora, which carry the Summer’s color into 
early autumn. 

Mrs. King’s book lacks somewhat in continuity, as it is made 
up largely of articles first published in magazines, but each 
chapter is complete in itself, and the different chapters, seven- 
teen in all, cover a wide range. There is even one which is 
devoted to gardening in Florida. The book will be read with 
interest by all garden lovers, because of the attractive way 
in which it is written, and will be prized by amateurs for its 
wealth of suggestive material. 


REQUIREMENTS OF 
PYRETHRUMS 


Pyrethrums are to be grown especially for cut flowers, 
although they are lovely in the garden. To all appearances 
they are not very strong growers, but they make a great 
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THE GARDEN OF MISS ANNIE E. LIBBEY, OF NEWTON, MASS. 


This garden, which occupies the back yard of a suburban home, and was designed by Mabel Keyes Babcock, is a good example of an 
out-of-door living-room such as Mrs. Francis King advocates in her most recent book. 


useful, containing as it does a planting plan, along with lists 
of good perennials to use. It is noted that the author gives 
special attention to Ampelopsis tricuspidata Lowi, saying: 
‘‘No other vine except the Creeping Fig of the south clings 
so closely to stone or brick. No other vine has such a flat 
green leaf, which will le smoothly against masonry. This 
fine-leaved Japanese Ivy, a fairly quick grower, rises only to 
a height of twelve feet. Its leaf is very beautiful.’’ 

Another suggestion relates to the use of Lycoris or Hall’s 
Amaryllis, to bloom among the Iris leaves in August. This 
curious, Lily-like flower grows without foliage at the bloom- 
ing season, so that some kind of under-covering is needed. 

Mrs. King evidently has a fondness for Irises and for 
Phloxes. The latter may be kept in bloom, she points out, for 
a long time by eutting off the top flowers as they fade, thus 





quantity of roots, and will not thrive unless fed heavily. 
They particularly like well rotted manure given in the Spring, 
but if this is not available, pulverized sheep manure or pul- 
verized poultry manure will be satisfactory. A very little 
nitrate of soda may also be used when the plants have started 
growing. Pyrethrums should be set at least a foot apart. The 
mistake is often made of crowding them too much, and started 
plants should be set out as early as possible in the Spring. 

P. Tchihatchewii is entirely distinct from the better known 
Pyrethrums, but is an interesting plant, especially for rock 
gardens. Its dense foliage grows only an inch high, but 
spreads over the ground rather rapidly, making a heavy 
green carpet, from which spring innumerable small dainty 
white flowers. One of the advantages of this Pyrethrum lies 
in the fact that it will endure considerable drought. 
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HE planting season is fast slipping away, although as 

I a matter of fact garden makers are learning that they 

can plant for a much longer time than was formerly 
supposed, provided that proper care is taken to protect the 
roots. I am told that Lilies of all kinds can be moved in the 
Spring even after they have started into growth if a generous 
ball of earth is taken with them. 

There are a few plants which I feel like recommending for 
garden makers, especially those who have not had much ex- 
perience with novelties. I have been particularly pleased with 
Cotoneaster horizontalis, as I have seen it used in several 
places. It is an ideal plant for rock gardens of at least fair 
proportions, and looks particularly well when allowed to trail 
over rocks or boulders. The variety perpusilla and the variety 
Wilsonii are equally useful and less well known. All three 
are low growing, with a spreading habit, and have attractive 
red fruit which lasts for a long time in the Autumn. 

Perhaps Cotoneaster microphylla (the Rockspray) might 
be added in sections where it is hardy. It is a low evergreen 
shrub with glossy leaves and red berries. 

One or two of the taller Cotoneasters should have a place 
in the shrub garden. I recommend particularly C. multiflora 
calocarpa, which makes a tall bush and produces great num- 
bers of white flowers, followed by large red fruit. The time is 
coming when the Cotoneasters will be familiar plants in gar- 
dens everywhere. The fact that they are double duty shrubs, 
that is, produce flowers in the Spring and ornamental fruit in 
the Autumn, adds to their value. 


The Tea Crab 


Another shrub which promises to be widely planted is the 
Enkianthus which is sometimes listed as the Japanese Bell- 
flower. Enkianthus campanulatus, often called the Redvein 
Enkianthus, is the best known. It makes a tall plant and is 
eovered with small vari-colored bell-shaped flowers in May. In 
Autumn the foliage turns a brilliant red, so that this is also 
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Photo by Herbert W. Gleason. 
ENKIANTHUS IS A VALUABLE JAPANESE SHRUB WITH BELL-LIKE FLOWERS 


a double duty shrub. The species E. perulatus does not grow so 
tall, but is equally ornamental. This Enkianthus is a very 
common plant in Japanese gardens, where it is often cut in 
the form of a ball. It is very easily grown and not at all par- 
ticular as to soil except that it dislikes lime. 

Still another shrub the beauty of which will be in evidence 
very soon is Malus theifera, to which has been given the com- 
mon name of Tea Crabapple, probably because in China the 
leaves are sometimes used for the making of tea. There are 
many very beautiful Crabapples which are worthy a place 
in the garden, but none which surpasses this particular species, 
which was discovered by E. H. Wilson and has been intro- 
duced by the Arnold Arboretum. For a long time it could not 
be obtained from nurserymen, but good sized plants are now 
on the market. 

This is an early flowering Crabapple and seldom fails to 
cover itself with a cloud of pinkish white flowers, opening 
from rosy red buds. Most of the Crabapples are handsome 
when in flower, but I know of none which can equal M. theifera 
for grace and beauty throughout the season. It is attractive 
even in Winter, when denuded of its foliage, having curious 
zigzag branches which produce a somewhat Japanese-like 
effect. There are many Crabapples which deserve a place in 
the garden, but the Tea Crab should be included in all col- 
lections. 


Mock Oranges and Honeysuckles 


The Mock Orange is deemed a somewhat commonplace shrub, 
but there are several new hybrids outstanding as garden sub- 
jects. This is particularly true of Philadelphus Virginal, a 
Mock Orange which has been widely distributed in the last 
year or two, and which seems to have won high favor wher- 
ever it has been planted. This Mock Orange has very large, 
pure white flowers, which are fragrant. The combination is not 
common, for as a rule only the small flowered species or varie- 
ties have a strong perfume. I have heard one or two complaints 
that this Philadelphus occasionally fails to 
bloom, but on the whole it seems to deserve 
all the praise which has been given it. 

It seems to me that the Honeysuckles 
have never received the attention which 
they deserve. Perhaps they have disap- 
pointed garden makers who have not un- 
derstood their characteristics. It is useless 
to try to grow Honeysuckles unless they are 
given an abundance of elbow room. They 
will not endure being crowded, but when 
properly grown are very beautiful shrubs. 
This is especially true of Lonicera Korol- 
kowii and its varieties, which have curious 
bluish-gray-green leaves and great numbers 
of delicate pink flowers carried high on the 
plants and producing a misty effect which 
is entrancing. I remember that J. Horace 
MeFarland once said of the variety 
amoena that in the morning when dew 
besprinkled it looked as though covered 
with encrusted jewelry. This happy if 
somewhat imaginative phrase indicates 
the charming nature of the plant. 

There is another Honeysuckle which 
garden makers seem to have overlooked. 
It is Lonicera syringantha, sometimes called 
the Lilae-Honeysuckle. It is very hardy and 
ean be grown in most parts of the country, 
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and is more modest in its demands for space than most species. 
Indeed, it may be grown to advantage in a rock garden, as it 
has a somewhat sprawling habit. The chief charm of this 
Honeysuckle lies in its clusters of lavender-pink flowers, 
which are very highly perfumed, suggesting to some persons 
the odor of the Lilac and to others the fragrance of Helio- 
trope. 


The Leadplant 

Next there is Amorpha canescens. Unlike the others, this is 
an American plani, coming from the Middle West. It is some- 
times spoken of as the Leadplant, and has interesting gray 
green leaves topped by pea shaped bluish flowers which come 
in June. It is to be prized in gardens which lack somewhat in 
moisture, as it thrives best in a dry place. No one would think 
of using the Leadplant very freely, but as an accent note 
here and there and as a novelty it well worth planting. 

Then, too, there is Viburnum Carlesii, sometimes called the 
Clove-scented Viburnum. This Viburnum is not to be prized 
for its fruit, like the High Bush Cranberry, because the fruit 
is not at all conspicuous. Its charm is found in its waxy, 
white flowers, which are produced early in the season and 
which are exceedingly fragrant, suggesting the Daphne. This 
is a comparatively low-growing plant, and in England is 
being foreed in tubs for Winter blooming. It is perfectly 
hardy in New England, and finds favor wherever used. 

Elsholtzia Stauntonii 

Perhaps I should also say a word about the Elsholtzia, as 
I find that Mrs. Francis King is giving it very favorable 
mention in her new book. This is a sub shrub which has not 
been widely distributed, but which can be obtained. Elsholt- 
zia Stauntonii is a native of North China and was brought 
into cultivation by Mr. J. G. Jack of the Arnold Arboretum, 
who obtained cuttings while on a visit to the East in 1905. 
These cuttings were made from plants which Mr. Jack found 
near the Great Wall north of Nankow. 

The plant has proved itself entirely hardy in the vicinity 
of Boston, and is valued particularly 


three feet high, and has a very long flowering season, It is 
characteristic of the blooms, too, that they keep unusually 
well when cut. Single Dahlias have not been grown very 
freely of late, but Crawley Star is not to be overlooked in 
any collection. 


CEPHALARIA ALPINA 


The Cephalarias are not often seen in American gardens, 
and in truth are somewhat coarse in character. Nevertheless. 
they make a very striking appearance in the border, bloom- 
ing from late June through July. C. alpina, the best known. 
often grows to a height of four or five feet, and is hardy in 
New England. The flowers are somewhat similar to those of 
the Scabiosa in form, but are sulphur yellow in color. The 
plant, which comes from Greece, is readily propagated from 
seed, blooming the second year, and thriving in any good 
garden soil. The Cephalaria is worth giving a place at the 
back of the border, using groups, of course, rather than 
single plants. It is being distributed by several nurseries. 


WHEN PLANTING WISTERIAS 


Complaints are often heard about the slow growth of 
Wisterias, and their tardiness in flowering. These plants are 
particularly slow in getting under way if planted in heavy 
clay soil. When such soils must be used it is an excellent plan 
to open up a considerable excavation and to fill it to half its 
depth with good sifted loam with which an equal amount 
of sand has been incorporated. After the plants have been 
set in position, the same mixture of loam and sand may be 
used to fill the hole. It is advisable, of course, to plant the 
Wisteria in an open, sunny position, and to give it an 
abundance of water. Under such conditions it will make 
reasonably rapid growth and will flower in a few years if, 
as should always be the case, it is a grafted plant and not 

one which has been grown from 





for its late flowering habit. The flow- 
ers, which are produced in upright 
spikes, appear in September and 
October. The spikes are lilac-purple 
in color and from four to eight inches 
long. They usually appear at the ends 
of the branches and are very con- 
spicuous. The plant will grow from 
three to five feet high and is very 
easily cultivated, not being particu- 
lar, apparently, as to soil. It does not 
bloom well, however, unless given a 
sunny position. 


THE DAHLIA 
CRAWLEY STAR 


New Dahlias are coming into culti- 
vation in an unbroken stream, but in 
spite of that fact there are certain of 
the old time varieties which maintain 
their popularity, and, indeed, are not 
surpassed by any of the newcomers. 
Crawley Star is one of the older 
kinds which never fails to excite ad- 
miration wherever seen. The point of 
particular interest about this Dahlia, 
however, lies in the fact that it was 
lost track of for several years, and 
has only recently been re-discovered. 

This is a single flowered Dahlia of 
great substance, and deep rose pink 
in color. The flower suggests a mam- 











seeds. The flowering of seedling 
plants is very uncertain. This is one 
reason for the failure of well estab- 
lished plants to bloom. 


WEEDS IN LAWNS 


When there are only a small num- 
ber of perennial weeds in a lawn 
they-can often be eradicated without 
great difficulty by using an ordinary 
oil ean whick has been filled with a 
weed killer such as is used for de- 
stroying weeds in walks and drives. 
A few drops of weed killer injected 
into the heart of the weed will cause 
it to die in a few days. Of course care 
must be taken that none of.the weed 
killer reaches the grass. If no weed 
killer is available, gasoline or kero- 
sene may be substituted. Either will 
kill weeds but the results are not so 
prompt as when a weed killer is de- 
pended upon. Oil cans with a force 
feeding device are useful. 


SAGINA GLABRA 


Garden makers who seek a good 
plant for carpeting the ground be- 
tween stepping stones and in other 
positions may find Sagina glabra 
useful. It is seldom seen in gardens, 
but where used proves valuable, 
growing only about two inches high, 








moth Cosmos. The plant grows about 


THE SINGLE DAHLIA ‘‘CRAWLEY STAR”’ 


and being covered in the Spring with 
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FARQUHAR’S 
GOLD MEDAL BULBS 


Tulips Hyacinths Narcissi 
Miscellaneous Dutch Bulbs 
for 
Autumn Planting 





Plan Your Bulb Garden NOW 





Our new Midsummer Catalogue is beautifully illustrated and con- 
tains a complete list of the best varieties—also an interesting new fea- 
ture, our Special Import Offer of New and Rare Tulip Novelties— 
also Hardy Perennial Flower Seeds and Pot-grown Strawberry Plants. 


Just off the press — copy sent free upon request 


great numbers of small white flowers. The foliage is very 
fine, and is mosslike in appearance. It can be grown safely 
among bulbs, with which it will not interfere. Unlike many 
plants which make good ground covers, Sagina glabra may 
be walked on to some extent without injuring it. 


EXPERIMENTS IN GROWING AND 
FORCING REGAL LILIES* 


HE status of the Regal Lily after 12 or more years of 
study and handling, much advertising, and unstinted 
praise, is still somewhat chaotic. The greater part of 

the bulbs put on the market are small, ranging from 10 to 14 
centimeters in circumference, and usually give only one to 
three flowers whether grown under glass or outside. Some 
growers market bulbs as early as the end of the first growing 
season from the seed bed. 

It is believed that commercial sizes of this Lily will prove 
to be above 18 centimeters. To make this character of bulb 
will require the best of culture for three years, although there 


R. & J. FAROUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston : 


will usually be plenty of blossoms the second year, many plants 
giving as high as five or six. The Department of Agriculture 
has produced 20-centimeter bulbs the second year, but only 








Michell’s Giant Dahlia Flowered Zinnias 


Flowers extra large; resemble Decorative Dahlias; 
the finest type of this popular flower ever introduced. 
Lge. Lge. 
Pkt. Pkt. nees ® , aaa oy = 
; oa 5 olar Bear. ure white ... . é 
—— “ ee . padre to ° Scarlet Flame. Scarlet, with 
purple . g 50 blending of orange ...... .20 .50 


Mixed Colors 15 .30 
Exquisite. Rose color. ..... . -50 Collection. One packet each above 
Golden State. Orange yellow . -50 


é eight colors, $1.25 
Old Rose. Very attractive. . -50 Collection. One large packet each 
Oriole. Orange and gold .. . -50 above eight colors, $3.50 
Our Complete General Catalog for 1927, containing a complete list of everything 
for the Garden, Farm, Lawn and Greenhouse, will be mailed free upon request. 
When ordering, please mention this publication. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE yare's.. Phila., Pa. 

















SENSIBLE PEONY SUPPORTS 
Don’t Let Those Choice Blooms Get Into the Dirt 


6 or more at the dozen rate. Not prepaid. 
‘‘Adjusto.’’ Simple and sensible; 4 ft. wooden stake, on 
which the 12 in. wire ring can be placed at any height. 
See illustration. Each 35c., doz. 3. 
Model Extension. Made of heavy galvanized wire. 36 in. 
high, 14 in. diameter. Use them also in your vegetable 
garden. Easily knocked down for Winter storage. Each 


Wood and Wire. Three turned hardwood uprights and two 


382 in. high, 18 in. diameter. Each 35c., 





wire hoops. 
doz. 


FISKE’S EUREKA WEEDERS 


head so the ‘‘hang’’ is just right. 
doing garden work will appreciate 
them. 


SHORT, 70c; LONG, 4 ft. handle, 90c, postpaid. 
FISKE SEED COMPANY 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square Boston, Mass. 











Long Handle 
Eureka Weeder 





‘*Adjusto’’ 40c., doz. 4.00 


Positively the finest type. The long-handled one has a bent 
Any lady or gentleman 














WELLESLEY IRIS full of Pep 
Can You Beat This? 


“Ashland, Wisconsin, April 14, 1927. 


“Dear Mr. Smith: 


“T bought an odd lot of Iris from you some four years ago and planted them 
on a vacant lot. They got no attention after they were put in; the weeds grew 
high around them, and the quack-grass even penetrated the rhizomes, driving the 
roots straight through the rhizome in many instances, as I discovered when I dug 
them last August. They had flowered amazingly each season, and the blooms were 
large, on tall stems. It seems as if they said, ‘Well, we’ll show that we can rise 
above all this.’ And there was certainly aplenty to look down upon,—quack and 
dandelions and tall reed-like grass that grows as a weed in neglected backyards 
here. The blades had become massive and coarse and the flowerstalks were as 
thick through as one’s thumb, a big thumb too. I gave away three gunnysacks 
full of roots, and then planted a 140’ row along a boulevard. ... No one here 
grew irises before. My planting will show what can be done with them. I have 
now reached the stage where I want some named varieties.” 


MY PEONIES ARE AS GOOD AS MY IRIS! 
GEO. N. SMITH 


167 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











from seedlings started inside in late Fall, repotted from the 
field before frost, and handled without loss of roots. 

The writer’s seven years of experience in the culture of 
this Lily seems to indicate that this is a long-lived one and 
that its proper reproduction is from seed and not from bulb- 
lets. There is a serious question whether the Lily produces 
bulblets to any appreciable extent when the situation and con- 
ditions under which it is grown are congenial to it. Pinching 
off the flowers, it is asserted, has a tendency to produce bulb- 
lets, but this has not been evident in the cultures of the de- 
partment. Heavy clay soils with bad drainage or the presence 
of too much decaying organic matter (particularly raw 
manure) in contact with the bulbs have always induced an 
abundant production of bulblets on the stem, but in every case 
which has come under observation this has been accompanied 
with either a lack of proper development or, more commonly, 
an actual imperfection in the main bulb. It is more than likely 
that an abundant formation of bulblets is inimical to the pro- 
duction of good forcing stocks and that the grower has here a 
very good barometer of the suitability of his situation to the 
production of commercial stocks of this Lily. The Department 
of Agriculture stocks have been grown from a single bulb 
which was undisturbed in a good border situation for six 
years. When dug it had split into three double-nosed bulbs, 
none of which produced bulblets. Seedlings of this Lily on 
heavy clay produced an abundance of bulblets on the stems, 
but the bulbs have been uniformly poor. On sandy loam with 
good drainage the bulbs are good, but no bulblets are pro- 
duced. 

The handling of this Lily under glass seems to be predicated 
upon three main factors: (1) It should not be forced before 
January 1; (2) it should be left outdoors to take the weather 
until that time; (3) it should go on the benches and into a 
full heat of 55 to 65° F. at night without the removal of roots 
and without a rooting period such as is usually given to the 
longiflorum group. With bulbs measuring 18 centimeters or 
more in circumference handed in this way good results are to 
be expected. Flowering will occur in 80 to 100 days, depending 
upon the usual factors governing greenhouse culture. 

Bulbs of this Lily potted both from the field and from cold 
storage late in September have failed miserably, the vast ma- 
jority of the bulbs decaying in the pots. Bulbs from the same 
sources potted early in January and put at once into heat 
started growing promptly and blossomed in March. An im- 
portant corollary of these facts is the desirability of handling 





*From Bulletin No. 1462 of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. : 
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stocks of this Lily at the beginning rather than the close of 
the growing period. 

For forcing purposes the bulbs can be dug and stored if 
necessary, but in the climate of Washington, D. C., it is prefer- 
able to dig them from the field in January and put them 
directly into heat. For field handling the same principle 
seems to govern. The stocks seem to be much better off if 
moved when growth starts in the Spring. The reason for this 
is very patent from the discussion in the previous paragraphs. 
When the bulbs are moved in the Fall they lie dormant with- 
out a hold on the ground all Winter. In severe climates this 
is dangerous. Even in the climate of Washington, D. C. much 
better results have been attained with Spring transplanting. 


PLANTS TO CARPET THE 
GROUND 


Some garden makers in this country are showing a tendency 
to adopt the plan common in England of carpeting their Rose 
beds, bulb beds, Iris beds and Peony beds with low-growing 
plants. The plan has much merit, especially when applied to 
bulb beds, and even the beds where Irises are planted, although 
on the whole it seems better to associate taller plants with the 
Iris, to give bloom later in the season. The interesting and 
lovely Hall’s Amaryllis (Lycoris squamigera) may be used 
in this way, the Iris foliage masking the naked stems of the 
flowers. 

Pansies and Violas are ground covers. The older Violas were 
not very persistent bloomers in midsummer, but the newer 
varieties, of which Jersey Gem is an example, bloom most of 
the season. 

The Creeping Blue Phlox (Phlox procumbens coerulea) 
although commonly called a rock plant, can be used as an 
under cover early in the season, going well with many bulbs. 
Veronica rupestris can also be used for carpeting purposes. 
Other plants available are Achillea umbellata, Ajuga reptans 
(the common Bugle), Cerastium tomentosum, various Sedums 
and the Sempervivums. 


FLOWERS FOR INTIMATE 
GARDENS 


If one has an intimate garden, there are three flowers which 
should have a place in it. One is the Moonflower, the second 


the Morning Glory and the third the Evening Primrose | 


(Oenothera biennis). To go into the garden after dusk or by 
moonlight and to find hundreds of the great white discs pro- 
duced by the Moonflower vine, gleaming like stars from a 
trellis or an arbor, is a never failing delight. These flowers 
have a double charm because they unfold so rapidly that the 
movement can be seen. It is a joy to watch the long, tight buds 
gradually unroll, loosen their folds, and finally expand into 
saucer-like blooms. 

The same experience can be enjoyed with the Evening 
Primrose, which also opens its blooms when evening comes, 
one following another steadily as you stand by and watch. 
Every evening brings a fresh set, and nothing which grows in 
the garden has sweeter perfume. It is true that the Evening 
Primrose is sometimes a little difficult to curb, and not very 
attractive in the middle of the day. If, however, one gives it a 
secluded location and watches for the seedlings, which must 
be treated like weeds and hoed down without mercy, the 
Evening Primrose will give no trouble. 

As for the Morning Glories, one hardly need describe them 
except to speak a special word for the glorious Heavenly Blue, 
amass of which in the morning, when dew besprinkled, makes 
a picture not easily forgotten. It is quite possible also to enjoy 
the opening of the Morning Glories. Some garden makers 
like to eut them in the bud and take them into the house, 
allowing them to unfold on the breakfast table. 
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[wees Ne & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalog 


V isit 
Nursery 





Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


A COMPLETE CATALOG of New and Old Fashioned 

Flowers — Aconitums, Adonis, Japanese Anemones, An- 
thericums, Asters, Hardy Astilbes, Campanulas Telham Beauty 
and others, Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, Doronicums, Epime- 
diums, Eremurus, Hybrid Heucheras, Japanese Iris, Oriental 
Poppies, Peonies, Potentillas, Primula Japonica, Trollius, also 
Rock Garden Plants. Beautifully illustrated. Many of these 
plants are growing in pots. 


Potted Roses 


We have many thousands of Potted Hybrid 
Tea, Tea and other varieties of Roses. Ask 
for special list, now ready to mail. 


Our Specialties Growing in Pots 


Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, Japanese 
Maples, Blue Spruce (grafted) Koster and 
Moerheimi varieties. Ask for list. 


CLIMBING ROSES—wWe have several thousand growing in pots in 
many varieties. Ask for list with prices. 


POTGROWN VINES—wWe are growing in pots, Ampelopsis, Aristo- 
lochia, Bignonia, Euonymus, Honeysuckle, Climbing Hydrangeas, Ivies, 
Silver Lace Vines, Wisterias. These and others are described in 
our special list. 


NOVELTIES AND RARE PLANTS—A booklet in which are listed all 
the new and ra-e plants we grow—Roses, Perennials, Shrubs and 
Evergreens which are not described in our last season’s catalogs. 


In your request it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant, as we issue several catalogs 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 


























More Breck Specialties 


Dahlia — Crawley Star 


This wonderful single dahlia, which apparently was lost track of for many 
years, has now been brought to light again, and we are very much pleased to 
be able to offer it to our customers ag this year. The colour is a beautiful 
deep rose pink; the flowers resemble a mammoth Cosmos. It grows about 3 
feet high, and is continually covered with long stemmed flowers which last a 
long time when cut. 


Each, $1.00; per dozen, $10.00 


Begonia — Frau Helene Harms 


This Begonia will grow equally well in pots, greenhouse, house conservatory, 
or out-of-doors in the open border. It is tuberous-rooted, has dark green foli- 
age and the flowers are about the size of a half dollar. The flowers are just 
the colour of the very popular Tea Rose, Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, and an 
unusual feature of this Begonia is the fact that the strongest sunshine has no 
effect upon it, except to promote the growth of the plant and blooms. Frau 
Helene Harms will continue to bloom out-of-doors from May until the first 
killing frost. 


Each, $1.50; per dozen, $15.00; per 100, $100.00 
Campanula Isophylla 


This old-fashioned White Campanula has been grown for a good many years 
and is now commonly known as ‘‘Star of Bethlehem.’’ The plants produce 
large star shaped white flowers in the greatest profusion. When grown in 
suspended pots or hanging baskets it develops into a most magnificent speci- 
men plant. Our stock this season is the finest for years. 


Each, 75c; per dozen, $8.00 


Campanula Isophylla Blue 


This is the blue variety of the above well known Campanula. 
years has been very scarce. 
Highly recommended. 


Each, $1.00; per dozen, $10.00 


BRECKS 


Stock in recent 
We are able to offer strong stocky plants this 
year. 


1818 1927 





85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Catalog 
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HART BRAND 
Greenhouse White 


PAINT 


A strictly pure Lead, Zine 
and Linseed Oil Paint 
Write us for descriptive cir- 
cular and catalogue of supplies 
for florists and gardeners. 
GEO. B. HART 
17-19 ELY STREET 
Dept. F 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 








The Carpet Plant 


(Sagina Glabra) 


Has emerald green cushions of 
moss-like growth. Covered in 
Spring with tiny, white flowers. It 
may be walked on without injury. 


Each 30c, Doz. $3 


R. M. CROCKET & CO. 
Cranford, N. J. 








OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 














Dutch Blooms for American Gardens 


Order Direct From Van’t Hof 
& Blokker, Limmen, Holland 
F. O. B. New York, catalo 
and booklet on Bulb Gro 4 
free on request. Our Forward- 
ing Agents at New York ar- 
range for clearance from Cus- 
toms and inspection. Prices 
quoted cover all such charges. 
Representative in 
United States and Oanada: 


H. B. McCREADY 
430 Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Canada 








A Book About Old Gardens 

Old Fashioned Gardening, by Grace Tabor. Published by Robert 
M. McBride & Co., New York City. Price $3.00. 

This book although it has been out for some time is to be 


recommended as meeting especially well the needs of garden 
makers who are interested in the subject discussed, that is, 
gardens made in the old fashioned manner and containing 
flowers of the earlier period. This is a dignified, well made 
book, charmingly illustrated and entertainingly written, by 
one who is equally familiar with garden construction and 
authorship. It is an interesting book to read and a valuable 
book to consult. 


A Scholarly Book About Grapes 


A Treatise on Viticulture, by A. I. Perold, B.A. Published by the 
Maemillan Co., New York City. Price $10.00. 
This work is addressed particularly to readers in Cali- 


fornia, Australia and South Africa, but it will be of value 
to all who are interested in the general subject. It is, to be 
sure, technical in its character, but it is exceedingly com- 
prehensive, and is obviously the work of an author who 
knows his subject thoroughly. The student will find the book 
of unusual interest, especially the chapters which deal with 
the biology of the vine, its external and internal morphology 
and the theory of grafting. The author’s remarks on propa- 
gation, manuring and pruning, on the other hand, will assist 
the practical grape grower. 


A Handy Guide for Gardeners 

Annual Register for My Garden, by Marie Ingersoll. Published by 
the Eliot Press, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

This little paper-bound book will be found helpful by 
amateurs who wish to keep a record of their garden opera- 
tions, and who need monthly reminders toe prevent their 
overlooking current operations. There is a section for every 
mouth of the year, with remarks on the special work of that 


month. 


HYDRANGEA PEEGEE 


I have seen Hydrangea Peegee mentioned in some of the magazines, 
but do not find it listed in any of the catalogues which I have, and it 
does not appear in the Arnold Arboretum Bulletins. Is it a new 
shrub? 

Hydrangea Peegee is not a new shrub. On the contrary, it 


is our old friend Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, rechrist- 
ened by ‘‘Standardized Plant Names.’’ For many years it 
has been customary for nurserymen to use the abbreviation 
‘*P. G.’’ when speaking of this shrub, and the Committee on 
Nomenclature conceived the idea of adopting this term as the 
common name, to be substituted for the awkward botanical 
appellation. Instead of using the initials, the phonetic spelling 
was employed. This, of course, produces Peegee, and there 
you are. 


Can be planted 





ful blooms th 
Summer. Ric 





big roots—over 75 varieties—the rare 
and fairest from the largest Water-Li! 
Garden in the country. Easy to grow 
Send today for Catalog ‘‘H.’’ 


THE W. B. SHAW 


Aquatic Gardens 
Kenilworth 


Spring for beau: 


Washington, D. C 





SEEDLINGS! 
$1.00 per Hundred 


. Campanula carpatica, blue. 
Dianthus chinensis, double mixed. 
. Dianthus deltoides. 

. Lychnis “yo hybrida. 

. Matricaria, uble white. 

le an sag orientale, P. Victoria. 
Stocks, Beauty of Nice. 

. Tunica Saxifraga. 

. Didiscus caerulea. 

10. Statice suworowi. 

11. Marigolds, French. 

12. Marigolds, African. 

13. Salpiglossis, mixed. 

14. Antirrhinum, mixed. 

15. Campanula, medium. 


Postage extra 
White & Johnson Carnation Co. 
Wakefield, Mass. Crystal 0309 
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Water- 
Lilies 


colors, refine! 
fragrance, hard 











GERANIUMS 


Fine Stock of the Choicest 
Varieties 


Bedding Plants of all kinds, many 
of which you will not find 
elsewhere. 

Superior Quality—Moderate Prices 


Winchester Conservatories, 
Inc. 


164 Cambridge Street 
Telephone Winchester 1702 


Open Weekday Evenings 








WATER GARDENS 


We plant Lily Ponds and 
Water Gardens 
We arrange Aquarium Displays 
for Homes and Schools 
F. W. SCHUMACHER, A quarist 


80 Sheridan St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 1673-M 








Garden Carnations 
Glorious Plants 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 


Wide selection of perennials and 
annuals. Booklet on request. 











e e ° 
Hillside Iris 
Largest Planting in 
New England 
Finest Varieties 
Increased planting has reduced 
prices materially 
Perennials Phlox 
Peonies 
Catalog on Request 
HILLSIDE GARDENS 
Amesbury, Mass. 














Plant Madonna Lilies NOW 


If you use our potted bulbs they will bloom freely in June. You 
will save a year’s time. Mammoth plants, 18 inches high. 


$7.50 per dozen 


Send for our circular of Spring plants, Rose bushes, Japanese Lanterns, 
Delphiniums, etc. 


BELMONT GARDENS 


159 Brighton Street Belmont, Mass. 








A Complete List of Nursery 
stock — Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreen Shrubs, etc., in speci- 
mens, small transplants and seed- 
ling sizes. 

Write for our Short Guide 1927. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church St., New York City 














Rhododendron Maximum, 3 to 4 feet, 


ee tie daaencte decease $18.50 


Mountain Laurel eae Latifolia) 
2 to 3 feet, per 10 17 


Hemlock, 3 to 4 feet, per ere 15.00 
i 


Holly—The Berried Kind, 2 to 8 feet, 
Oe Gee, dstateeteseuketdanvic 25 
25 at the 100 Rates 
All Hardy Collected Stock, Baled and 
Burlapped. Cash please. 
McGUIRE 


Wholesale Collector of Evergreens 
Doeville, Tenn. 
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ASPARAGUS IN THE HOME 
GARDEN 


NUSUAL interest in the growing of asparagus is re- 
U ported this Spring. Not only are large commercial 
plantings being made, but thousands of home gardeners 

are setting out a few dozen plants for their own use. There 
are particularly good reasons for growing asparagus at home. 
It is one of the vegetables which loses its quality soon after 


being harvested. It never is at its best unless prepared for 
the table within a few hours after being cut. For that reason, 
asparagus purchased at the stores is never so good as that 
grown at home. 

It is possible to grow asparagus from seed, but as a rule it 
is better to buy one-year old plants, especially if they can be 
obtained from a dealer who has a reputation for selling only 
selected roots. The best plan to follow when seeds are used is 
to dig the plants in the Autumn, wintering them in the cellar, 
and setting out the best crowns again in the Spring. 

In former years much damage was suffered from asparagus 
rust, but this trouble has been eliminated to a large extent 
by the development of the Washington strains, which are very 
nearly rust proof. Amateurs will be wise to use only Wash- 
ington strains. There is no better brief treatise on the growing 
of asparagus than Farmers’ Bulletin No. 829, which has been 
drawn upon for the following planting directions: 

In most sections of the country asparagus is usually planted 
in the Spring, but in the South itis sometimes planted in the 
Autumn. In the North Spring planting is preferred, because 
roots planted in the Autumn may be injured by freezing be- 
fore they become well established.. Where Spring planting is 
followed, the roots should be planted as early as the weather 
and soil conditions will permit. 

The rows should be about four feet apart for green aspara- 
gus and five or six or even eight feet apart where white shoots 
are desired. The plants are set 15 inches to two feet apart in 
the row, the greater distance being required for large-growing 
varieties on red soil. The roots or crowns should be set in the 
bottom of the furrow, covered to the depth of two or three 
inches at first, and the trench gradually filled up as the plants 
develop. The depth of soil over the crowns should be six to 
eight inches in light soil and four or five inches in heavy soils. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that the crowns should 
not be covered to the extreme depth at first, as the young 
shoots might be smothered before they reached the surface. 

For a small home garden, asparagus roots are sometimes 
planted 12 to 18 inches apart each way, but this system is not 
very satisfactory. A better method is to plant one row across 
the garden, spacing the plants 15 inches apart in the row. If 
more than one row is necessary, the rows should be three feet 
apart, so that cultivation can be accomplished by means of 
horse or hand cultivators. Asparagus should be planted at 
one end or one side of the garden, where it will interfere the 
least with the plowing and preparation of that part of the 
garden used for annual crops. 

During the first season a crop of bush beans, peas, early 
cabbage, radishes, lettuce, or some other hoe crop may be 
planted between the rows of asparagus. Tall-growing or long- 
season crops should not be grown with asparagus. 

During the first and second years of an asparagus planta- 
tion, no shoots should be removed, but cutting may begin the 
third season, although the cutting season should be short, as 
it is important to have large, well-developed crowns for the 
production of good asparagus. Asparagus is usually har- 
vested every day during the season, preferably in the morn- 
ng. 

In eutting, one takes hold of the end of a shoot with the 
left hand and with the right hand inserts the knife to the 
desired depth, severing the shoot with one downward stroke. 
Care should be exercised to avoid injuring other spears. 








by Prof. E. H. Wilson. 


Fragrant. 





TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 


Discovered in Western China and introduced to the Arnold Arboretum 


A decorative plant of the first class. 
bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. 
upright, spreading with rather zigzag branches which are densely 
studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of flowers rose- 
red in bud, becoming pale and almost white when fully expanded. 


In Central China the peasants collect the leaves and from them prepare 
a palatable beverage which they call “red tea,” hence its name. 
One of the handsomest of the Asiatic Crab Apples. 


5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 
6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 
Packed ready for shipment at these prices. 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Catalog now ready for distribution. 


Early flowering and when in 
Its habit is 








GENUINE 
“PHILADELPHIA” 


Lawn 
Mowers 





18 Hand 
The Philadelphia Lawn 
Mower Company 
31st & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 Horse 3 Motor 





Of Course You Want Some 
Lovely Roses 


Make your selection of Dreer’s Roses 
now. These are all healthy two-year- 
old plants that have been carefully 
raised in cold greenhouses and devel- 
oped in the natural way. 


Dreer’s 1927 Garden Book 


lists everything worth while in Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs with numerous illus- 
trations and valuable cultural informa- 
tion. 
a copy free if you mention 
Horticulture 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 














His Evererers 


Complete assortment of varieties ol = 
mental use. Price list free. Luxe 
catalog in natural colors, 25c. 


D. HILL NURSERY Co. 


Evergreen Specialists 


Box 317 DUNDEE, ILL. 








Star Guide to 
Good Roses 


100 7, profusely illus- 
tra tells all about the 
best roses for your garden. 


Send a os - it today. 
The Conard-Pyle ( a 


—TEN CACTI— 


looming siz® All different 
Postpaid for $2.00 


Free descriptive list of Flowers, baa 
and Cacti of Mountain and Desert 


ALLAN & BRIDWELL 








Laos Mountain Park, New Mexicousms 








Star Rose Growers 
Box 27 West Grove, Pa. 








UCKWHEAT 
HULLS  sxowrnas 


SNOWFLAKEES’’ 


For good black earth—use black Buck- 
wheat hulls, the moisture holding soil 
improver which is superior to commercial 
humus. Will not break down even the 
most delicate seedlings. Folder and prices 
upon request. 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 
TOWANDA, PA. 





vines. 


Catalog 





The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
West Newbury, Mass. 


Not Open Sundays 
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RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS a 


The following books have been added recently to the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 
The beginner’s garden, by Mrs. Francis King. 1927. 


Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 
Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. a miscellaneous information, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally Les fruits de France: historique, diététique, et thérapeutique, by 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red Henri Leclerc. 1925. ; 
and mahogany. Gardens and gardening, a selected list of books. 1927. 


A . . ‘ ae An annotated list of some 600 titles. It was prepared to accompany 
This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit an elaborate exhibition of garden books now on display at the New 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 


York Public Library, sponsored by the Garden Club of America, The 
Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree Horticultural Society of New York, and the New York Public 
is desired. 


Library. 
The gardens of Rome, by Gabriel Faure, translated by Frank Kemp. 
Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 1925. 
8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 


10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 
Packed ready for shipment at these prices 
Catalog now ready for distribution 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


There are brief descriptions, with very beautiful illustrations, small 
prints and full page reproductions of watercolors by Pierre Vignal. 
The Gladiolus book, by Forman T. McLean, Wm. Edwin Clark, and 

Eugene Fischer. 1927. 

See “Horticulture,” May 1, 1927, p.176. 

Japanese flower arrangement (Ike-bana) applied to western needs, by 
Mary Averill. 1913. 

Chapters on history and general theory, with detailed practical in- 
structions. The author has studied the art in Japan. 

Life of Campestris Ulm, the oldest inhabitant of Boston Common, by 
Joseph Henry Curtis. 1910. 

An account of one of Boston’s famous trees written as a clever 
——. on formal biography. There is plenty of solid information, 
as well. 

Mémoires et comptes rendus, ler Congrés national d’arboriculture 
fruitiére commerciale. 1925. 

Transactions of the first (French) national congress of commercial 
fruit growers, held at Tours. 

Native Orchids of Britain, by C. B. Tahourdin. 1925. 

An amateurs’ handbook, with illustrations and brief descriptions. 
Social life among the insects, by William Morton Wheeler. 1923. 

The ways of beetles, wasps, bees, and ants are described in semi- 
popular style. The chapters were first given as lectures at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston in 1922. 

A treatise on viticulture, by A. I. Perold. 1927. 

See “Horticulture,” May 15, 1927. 








Roses, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Delphiniums and 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Perennial Plants 


Our 1927 catalogue is a work of art and 
we shall appreciate your request for a copy. 


TOTTY’S 
























































MADISON NEW JERSEY 
NEW SEED CATALOGUES - 
; Eight Pompon Dahlias 
Bargain All labelled different varieties and colors. | Hunt, William M. (148 Chambers St., N. Y. C.) Hunt’s perfection 
Gladiolus Collection Special offer to introduce....only $2.00. seeds for better gardens, 1927. Li 
Send for ‘‘Old Honesty’’ list of pompon | Lawler, George. (Tacoma, Wash.) Lawler’s bulbs. 
& ) h 
Coe belt Geeee tates cae tose || ee et eS ee | _ Chiefly those that flower in Spring. ; 
Diana, Glowing crimson ..... 50 || watz, ROUNDS, Tho Stadio Gardens | LOngfield Iris Farm. (Bluffton, Indiana) Iris, 1927. ‘i 
Dr. T. J n, Dark velvety 50 || 112 First St. (Dept. A) Lowell, Mass. pee introductions and an alphabetical general list with descriptions 
E. J. Shaylor, Rose pink, ruffled . .50 and ratings. 
Halley, Madder lake ............ 25 ° Peirce Bros. (Waverley Oaks Rd., Waltham, Mass.) Choi 
Le Marechal Foch, Oameo pink .. 40 Field Grown and clieabing eos. a = 
neon Witt teas ma ists DAHLIAS Quality Gardens. (871 W. Stephenson St., Freeport, Ill.) Iris. 
Es il ay eer agizo REAR 4 qvivn cepestaiiie Cie ti ticilla tn Den “A general list of the newest, rarest and finest Irises.” Prefaced 
Primedenne, Lovely yellow prim. .50 sell and ne heavy feeding and full = by interesting notes on contemporary hybridizers. 
kL. aieetat, Barly, pale pink accel ae vhattey. Debt pl ta not just ym saa epee Carl. ae Ave., Berkeley, Calif.) Irises, 1927. 
° Prim. 1.26 = n extensive list. 
ae 5.85 well rooted and ready to grow for you Sch 7 . 
This entire collection sent sided from 8 to 4 in pots. PS c ~~ tae. Inc. (522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) Beauty from bulbs, Se 
ens tenn af ea es De SOE PD cose ce es esos eed = Choice varieties of Montbretias, Gladioli, Dahlias, Lilies, Lilies-of- T 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK Sean Welle ........ 150 1.00 the-Valley, Japanese Irises, and miscellaneous bulbs and plants. 
Sunnymede, Sharon, Massachusetts ortho Jost Seveeceose byt : = 
BCK wececssese . . 
Blue Lady ........... <i. s 
Catherine Wilcox peewee . er COMING EXHIBITI ONS Gol 
Ohampaine sh RI 2.00 1.00 — 
ae oe May 25-27. Chestnut Hill, Mass. Spring Flower Show of the ucts 
z. T. Bedford eebanabad 1.50 og a Hill Garden Club, on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin by A 
Groot eeeeee . eeee S. e ster . 
Tala Petes! .cccccccs 2.50 1.50 - 2 : t 
Gctesien of iteute Judge Parker Neen ees 18 — 50 June 1-2. Washington, D. C. Fourth Annual Spring Exhibition teas 
Favorite Roses. i.e... sa Ss of the American Horticultural Society, at Hotel Washington. TH 
| Your choice all first Jersey Beacon ........ 8.50 1.50 June 4-5. Boston, Mass. Rhododendron, Azalea and Iris Exhibi- — 
F) quality, $8.00 per dozen, jee mearssesrese 260 aa. tion, at Horticultural Hall. 
25c¢ postage and pack- Jersey Radiant ....... a June 9-10. Peoria, Ill. Annual meeting and exhibition of the 
ing. Send for booklet. a 7 Ee a aa ene American Peony Society = 
erse TIGO waccesecs ° eee ag oy 
oo King Solomon Age Soto erg, June 10-12. New York City. June Flower Show of The Horti- 
Set - Jae, Renensee meeseessos* seep oc. cultural Society of New York, at the American Museum of 
VM’ Margaret Woodrow Wilson < 65 2.00 Natural History. S 
ih 404 Waverley Oaks Rd. obert Treat ......... . ; June 18-19. Boston, Mass. Peony Exhibition of the M husetts 
: R eee A a ° A . Massachuse 
, Waltham, Mass. Radio. a srtgtstsid 8.60 138 , Horticultural Society, at Horticultural Hall. — 
; . obert Scott ........- : . une 25-26. Boston, Mass. Rose, Strawberry and Sweet Pe: s,s 
’ Trentonian ........... 8.25 1.25 renee: . Pan 1 
That will bloom This Yea World's Best Wiite’.-- 2.00 1.26 ae e the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at Horti- 
Radiance K. of K. tie "of 12 differ - B Ob an a collec- cultural Hail. C) 
Los Angeles Red Radiance of 12 Tubers, $5. 08." Gollection afta | | August 17-18. East Lansing, Mich. Annual show of the Michigan ac 
Duchess of Victoria Different Pompons, $3.50. Oollecti i i | 
Wellington —_—Etoile de France of 24 Different Pompons, $5.00. We Gintioles Society. fo 
Outi aac pee have hundreds of other varieties. Send August 20-21. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Massa- * 
Olsudius Pernet Sunburst. or — chusetts Horticultural Society, at Horticultural Hall. 
Herriot Rose Marie 443 Wr Maple yy a ey 2 ~~ fied ae anes of the Kitchener Hor 3 
y; Auditorium. ‘= 
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GOOD 
ROSES 


Potted Plants for Late 
Planting 


ee 


Nothing but 








‘*Good Roses’’— 
Old and New, are 
offered in our cat- 
alog, conveniently 
arranged under 
colors; truthful 
descriptions de- 
void of exaggera- 
tions — 32 beau- 
ties illustrated in 
colors (some never before seen in 
America). 

Our Potted Roses are 2-year-old 
field plants, potted early in the sea- 
son, now well furnished with new 
roots and vigorous growths already 
started. They can be planted out 
without any set-back, and will bloom 


as profusely as the early-planted 
dormant stock. 


We Grow Nothing But 
“Quality Roses 
in Quantity” 
Send for catalogue today 


The ROSE FARM 


(Box R) Purchase, near 
Rye Lake 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 








% 

















Dwarf Cotoneasters 


Little-known but lovely, semi-evergreen 
shrubs with pink flowers and crim- 
son berries. 
Cotoneaster wilsoni 
Cotoneaster perpusilla 
Cotoneaster apiculata 
These are pot-bound plants, from cut- 
tings in 3-in. pots, and 1 to 
2 feet across. 


$1.50 each. $15 a dozen. 


BLUE HILL NURSERY 
Mass. 


So. Braintree 








THE HUNTLOT FARMS 
SPECIALTIES 


SUPERIOR CANNED PERODUOTS as 
Golden Bantam Corn, Lima Beans, Small 
Peas, Wild Strawberry Jam, Chicken and 
other delicious canned delicacies. All prod- 
ucts canned in glass in her own kitchen 
by Mrs. Walker. Send for price list. 

PEDIGREED CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


from imported English stock. Prices 
reasonable. 


THE HUNTLOT FARMS Benson, Vt. 





Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 


SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 











Shanunga Iris Gardens 
Choice varieties of Bearded Iris 
acclimated to our severe Maine 
winters. A catalogue with hints 
tor beginners will be sent upon 
request. 


MRS. WALTER E. TOBIE 
8 Deering Street Portland, Maine 














THE USEFUL STOKE’S ASTER 


HE Stokesia or Stoke’s Aster is not appreciated as much 

I in the North, perhaps, as in states further South, because 

it is not fully hardy. It will, however, go through the 
winter, in the vicinity of Boston, if given some protection, and 
it is worth growing, particularly in gardens where late bloom 
is desired. The flowers often start to appear in late July and 
continue until the coming of frost. They are large, double, 
bluish, and bear a resemblance to the China Aster, although 
borne on stems which may be one or two feet high. 

The flowers are not borne in great profusion, but that fact 
is compensated for by the long blooming season. They are 
particularly useful for cutting. In the North the Stoke’s Aster 
should be in a somewhat protected location by preference, al- 
though it should have full sun. It thrives in the hottest place 
in the garden, and the drainage must be good. This point is 
very important in the North, where the plants are sure to die 
if they go through the winter with wet feet. Garden makers 
who prefer white flowers may grow the variety alba, which is 
exactly like the type except for lack of color. 





THE STOKESIA, A LONG-SEASON PERENNIAL 


GARDEN PEAS 


There is still time to make another planting of garden 
peas, except where the season is very far advanced. The seed 
should go at least four inches underground, however, where 
it will find cool, moist earth in whieh to germinate. Deep 
planting also helps to prevent mildew. There is no better 
plan in the home garden than to make a trench the width 
of a hoe and to seatter the seed over the bottom but not too 
thickly. Some gardeners like to plant dwarf and medium 
kinds at the same time, thus obtaining successive crops from 
the same row. There are few varieties to surpass Little 
Marvel, Sutton’s Excelsior, Potlach and Blue Bantam, all 
low-growing kinds. The taller kinds like Telephone are the 
most prolific, bearing for a longer time than the dwarf 
varieties, but of course they must be supported on brush or 
netting. 











For Better 
Gardens- 
Perfect Flowers 


KILL INSECTS 

No matter what plants, flowers or 
trees are infested, ‘‘Black Leaf 40” 
(nicotine sulphate) is the old reli- 
able spray for killing aphis, thrip, 
leaf hopper and similar insects. That 
is the successful gardener’s way. 
He keeps ‘‘Black Leaf 40” on hand 
knowing that these pests may appear 
almost over-night. 


EASY TO USE 
Instructions come with every 

e. The ounce bottle, 
or 35c, makes six gallons of 
effective spray. Sold also in 
larger sizes, by druggiate, 
hardware, seed or depart 
ment stores. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUOTS 
& CHEMICAL COBP., Inc. 





407%, 
Nicotine 











ANNUAL REGISTER 
for My Garden 


Monthly directions of what to do 

and how to do it. Blank pages 

for personal records and plans. 
Price $1.00 

THE ELIOT PRESS 

a Plain Mass 


Jamaic achusetts 











TOW 





BEAUTIFUL 
ROSES 


” EEP your bushes clean by spraying with VoicK. 


It kills red spider, aphis and most insect pests, 
prevents mildew, and leaves the foliage a deep, lus- 
trous, attractive green. Non-poisonous, non- 
injurious and non-offensive to use. Does not smart 
the eyes or have harsh effect on the skin. Clean and 
pleasant to handle. Mixes readily with cold water, 
Invaluable in controlling insect pests on almost all 
flowering and ornamental plants, shrubs, vines, ber- 
ries, vegetebles, and fruit trees. a Write for booklet 


“Producing Perfect Plants.” If you cannot obtain 
VOLCK trom your local dealer, send to us direct. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CO. 
204 Franklin St. + + * New York, N.Y. 


VOLCK 


—the scientific insecticide, 
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WILSON’S O.K. PLANT SPRAY 


A suggestion! Buy a can of Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, the insecticide famed for its effectiveness 
in controlling such injurious pests as Rhododendron Fly, White Fly, Green and Black Aphis, 
Thrips, Red Spider and Leaf Hoppers—and see for yourself ““Why Bugs Leave Home.” 
HiLSOK $3.00, 5 Gallons $12.00, 10 Gallons $20.00. At your dealer, or direct if he cannot supply you. 
Also makers of Wilson’s Weed Killer, and Wilson’s Scale-O, a dormant spray. 


1 Gallon 


NEW JERSEY 
Dept. E 
























AND PLENTY OF THEM — will result 
by following thé culture given by the 
famous amateur Rose grower and author 
f ‘‘The Practical Book of Outdoor Rose 
Growing,’’ George C. Thomas. Jr. The 
soil in his Rose beds is 2 to 4 inches below the 
garden level. They are then filled level full with 


Robert Pyle, Secre- @& IMPORTED MOS 
tary of the American 

Rose Soc iety, in his 

book, ‘‘How to Grow Roses,’’ says: ‘‘This 

(Peat Moss) acts not only as a nr but ef- TM M0 


fectually stops weed growth. This we look upon 

as even better than a manure mulch, —. 4d latter may encourage root growth 
nearer the surface than is desirable. G. ’ Peat Moss is the pioneer brand, 
imported Torf Mull. It keeps the soil sie and greatlv improves the growing 
conditions. Spade it in liberally in all gardens and use freely as a mulch. Sup- 
plied in burlapped bales containing sufficient to cover 240 square feet, one inch 


deep. Price $4 a bale, f.o.b. New York. Shipped from other princi- 






pal cities at the same or slightly higher price. Order now. We invite 
inquiries. Invaluable information for those having gardens and lawns. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 29-P-Burling Slip, New York 




























soil. Hyper-humus is the ideal organic, replacing manure. 
less, free from trash, non-acid. 
100-lb. Bag, $1.50 Four 100-lb. Bags, $5.00 Ton in Bags, $20.00 


All prices f.o.b. shipping station. Carload prices on request. Ask your dealer. 
Insist on genuine Hyper-Humus. If he doesn’t have it order from us. 


Write for FREE Booklet, “Soil Improvement” 
HYPER-HUMUS CO. 
Dept. 14, Newton, N. J. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


ny 


Nproves A 


Your Garden Needs Organic 


Fertilizers must be “balanced” with organic matter to make a really fertile 
Odorless, weed- 








VIOLAS AND IRISES 


Violas, Old fashioned Ladies Delights, $1.10 per doz., 
Siberian Irises, blue or white, $2.50 per doz. 


postpaid. 


Standard Irises. Send for catalogue. 


Address Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Massachusetts 








DAHLIAS FOR EVERYBODY 
50 Splendid Varieties — Strong Healthy Plants 


Prices are low. 


WM. M. JOHNSTON, 


Let me quote you. 


35 Cotton Street, Newton, Mass. 
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GETTING RID OF POISON IVY 


Can you tell me how to eradicate Poison Ivy, and (if it is not 
too much out of your line,) what to do in eases of poisoning? 

These questions are answered briefly by a bulletin recently 
sent out from the Massachusetts College of Agriculture at 
Amherst, Massachusetts. The bulletin says in part: 

Poison ivy i is also known as Poison Oak and by many other loca! 
names, and grows in many forms. The common form in New 
England is a plant three to five inches high with one leaflet of 
three leaves. This pest also grows in the shape of vines, bushes and 
other forms, all having the distinctive three-leaf arrangement. The 
vine has white waxy berries similar to Mistletoe. 

Eradication of the Poison Ivy is comparatively easy, if it is 
taken care of before the patch grows too large. Thorough spraying 
of the leaves with a brine solution made by dissolving three and 
one-half pounds of common salt in a gallon of water makes an 
effective control. 

Cutting the plants off at the surface of the ground and pouring 
the brine solution on the roots is also very effective. Both processes 
should be repeated in case new growth appears. 

When poisoned with Ivy or its near relative Poison Sumae, a 
very simpie remedy is to immediately wash the affected parts in 
hot water and soap with plenty of lather. The poison. takes some 
time to penetrate the skin and washing will remove it. Wash sev- 
eral times, using running water or changing the water frequently. 
Be careful not to wash the poison onto other parts of the body 
and never use a brush, since that will rub the poison into the pores 
of the skin. 

For the inflammation, simple remedies, such as local applications 
of a solution of cooking soda or Epsom salts, one or two heaping 
teaspoonfuls to a cup of water, are generally helpful. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1166, from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, gives eradication, cure and identifica- 


tion facts in detail. 


SWEET PEA LEAF MOLD 


Recently the advice of Dr. E. F. Guba, the plant patholo- 
gist of the Market Garden Field Station at Waltham, Mass., 
was solicited for information on control measures for a leaf 
disease of Sweet Peas under glass. To the knowledge of the 
particular grower this was his first experience with the 
disease. From conversation with other Sweet Pea growers in 
the neighborhood it was learned that one other grower ob- 
served the disease in his houses for the first time in the Fall 
of 1922 and that it had been present more or less since that 
time. 

The disease, Cladosporium album, occurs in England and 
undoubtedly in other European countries where Sweet Peas 
are grown. It affects the leaves and wings of the leaf stems. 
The spots are brown or buff colored with indefinite margins 
which tend to fade away. As the spots become larger and 
merge the leaf is blighted and turns brown. If the houses are 
kept warm and damp, a condition referred to as ‘‘stuffy,”’ 
both sides of the spots will show a meal-like powder or 
mildew. If dryness prevails the spots will be bare. 

To control the Sweet Pea leaf mold, overhead watering, 
high temperatures and high humidity must be avoided. Low 
temperatures and moderate humidity obtained by proper 
ventilation and pipe heating consistent with the best growth 
of the plants are the best means of control. The early use 
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The Massachusetts June Flower Show 
Horticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building of 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 


except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 


ing their membership cards and may obtain 
t books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Che Pennsylvania 
Gorticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to 
the interests of Horticulture. It was organized 
in 1827, and will soon celebrate its Centennial 
Anniversary. 

The Society’s rooms are located at 1600 Wal- 
nut Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are 
open daily to members and their friends, except 
on Sundays and holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and 
contains all the leading horticultural books and 
magazines as well as the catalogues of practi- 
cally every important seedsman and nurseryman 
in Europe and America. 

Members may borrow books by showing their 
Membership Cards. Members may also obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Tables and chairs are provided for those who 
wish to rest and read. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given 
during the winter and exhibitions of Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables are held at fre- 
quent intervals in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) 
entitles member to admission to all Lectures and 
Exhibitions given by the Society. 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York 


June 10-11-12 - 1927 





at the 


American Museum of 
Natural History 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 

trated, published twice a month. The Year 
id Book, issued annually, and containing much 


77th Street and Central Park West 
New York City 


valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 


No schedule is to be issued for this 
show but invitation is extended to 


bring for exhibit anything that may 


without charge, twice each month. 


inspect some of the beautiful private gardens in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. 


A copy of Horticulture is sent to all members, 


Members and friends are frequently invited to 














The Society desires to increase its membership 














































































: ; ‘ i d hat i k d infi b 
” a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. be in bloom at the time. westhers x § ee ee eee 
ng Any person may become a member on being 
eS Address the Secretary : recommended by a member, or on application to 
i Library and Office the Secretary. The annual dues are $3.00. 
a Horticultural Hall Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 
a Boston Mass. 598 Madison Ave., New York City 1600 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA | 
aV- — 
ly. ; ; ECOME A 
dy of fine dusting sulphur applied with a blower gun or to the ANE 
dan heating pipes will control the disease and prevent its spread. LN 
- A communication from the United States Department of 
ng Agriculture, to whom specimens were submitted, states that Dignified; Exclusive Pro- 
this is the first official report of the occurrence of the disease fession not ss = 
rt- in the United States. ith, oppertanity 155 000 to 
ea- —Ray M. Koon tg es sncounes attained mf experts. 
Wal ‘ ; ence methods. Credentiais awarded. We. fssst 
altham, Mass. students and graduates in getting started an 
developing their businesses. Established ie 
bong es it will open your eyes. 
1 
APPETIZING YOUNG BEETS American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 
ylo- Beets are at their best when about the size of radishes. If 
“ ve ; ag ee and well pea ae —s a most fo oe ROLPH’S REVERSIBLE 
ea Unsurpassed for ish. eets are to be used in this way, however, the see 
the Greenhouse Glazing must be planted much more freely than if it is intended to PLANT LABELS 
the have them mature. On the other hand, less space will be needed ee eee IL ee ee 
: For pamphlets worth having ' : 
; in 5 as the beets can be grown much closer together. Many house- For circulars and samples address: 
write to ° ° ° J 
ob- B. HAMMOND Wives are now canning small beets rather than storing larger ROL ——— woass 
Fall Beacon New York specimens for winter, finding them more satisfactory and Aine aes: 
hat WILLIAMS much easier to prepare for the table. ee 
am 
oil) “ Del-Bli” || HAND LIST OF ROCK PLANTS i> Sy - a. 
Iaad 
fe For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight The Harvard University Botanic Garden has at last begun Write for SUNOLL 
bint Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 to publish the various lists of plants growing in the garden Booklet SPRAY OIL 
- H. C. wituiams & SONS at Cambridge, Massachusetts. One recently published is of SUN OIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
- MILLERSVILLE, MD. rock plants that are hardy at Cambridge. It is fairly repre- H-5-15 
* ” sentative of the collection up to January 1, 1927, which it 
4 f STANDARD HOT BED SASH is hoped will be increased as space and funds allow, and be 
8 f ide, 6 f long; de in f . om 
rsieat gridg, .© feet long; made in four | supplemented each year as the work proceeds. It is intended Stan dle HUMUS 
= glass either grooved or, made for glace fe in the future to issue separate lists of bog plants, herbaceous the Price is the Best and Cheapest 
om Bi 38, $1.75 each; icts of 25 or more plants, grasses, Lilies, Ferns and annuals. The list of rock Sere tility “Maker 
a pa OI ASB oice >. 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 plants may be purchased at the Gardens, the price being 50 $52 For 5, M0 lb. 982 per fon. 
) at $2. ° 5 
od Sess Ee box of 50 square feet. 10 or cents. special price by the LOR Stanhope NL 
“vise Mf Dept, 92° ™ ROBINSON & BRO. —Francis Lazenby. .B.PriInDLE 
es ae ey ae. Cambridge, Mass. 70 East 45° St. Now Yorks 
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Complete materials for this Kiddy Play Place Vital- 


arium cost but $1090. 
4 inches long. 
cypress. 


Frame is of steel. 
It’s completely glazed with Vita Glass. 


It’s 6 feet wide and 17 feet, 


All the wood is 


Your Kiddies Health 
How Important Is It? 


Have you ever thought that the very same thing 
which makes you feel sort of run down and “spring 
feverish” each year also affects your child? 

Perhaps you have laid it all to being “too much 
shut in” during the winter. But that’s only half the 


truth. 


The other half is, that you can 
be shut in, and still have an 
inside condition that’s just as 
full of oxygen filled air; and 
just as teeming with the vital- 
izing power of the sun, as if 
your kiddies were playing ev- 
ery winter day, right out doors. 
You can do it, by having for 
them one of our Vitalarium 
Play Places. We might try to 
tell you here, something about 
how it’s glazed with Vita 
Glass, that allows the full 
passage of the life giving Ul- 
tra Violet Ray. How it’s am- 
ply oxygenated, while being 
abundantly warmed. 

But then there would be no 
room left to tell you of the 


xe 


really remarkable effects of the 
Ultra Ray and the full partic- 
ulars of how to secure such ef- 
fects for your kiddies. So let’s 
not attempt it. 

Instead, let us send you the 
complete facts as told by the 
Lord & Burnham Vitalarium 
circular. 

Yes, that’s so, summer is here 
and why worry now about 
next winter’s shut-in? Just 
because, if you don’t get ready 
now, you won’t be ready then. 
Building, as you know, always 
takes more time than one 
counts on. If your kiddies’ 
health is important to you, 
send for the Vitalarium cir- 
cular. 


FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


&. Fhurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Eastern Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. 


Western Factory 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Canadian Factory 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Sentiment, song and 
story cluster around the 
Scotch Heathers. On the moors of : 
Scotland it spreads out like a great carpet of ~ 
color. Here in America the Heathers grow readily 
and may be used as border plants, as ground covers with foun- 
dation plantings, or on a bank to hold soil. 

Seven varieties of Heathers are now obtainable at Hicks 
Nurseries, and at prices that will permit, bringing to your gar- 
den a wee bit of old world charm. 





Scotch Heather (Calluna vulgaris). White or pink. 
Scotch Heather (C. vulgaris alba). White. 

Scotch Heather (C. vulgaris cuprea). 

Scotch Heather (C. vulgaris monstrosa). 

Scotch Heather (C. vulgaris pilosa alba). White. 
Biscay Heather (Erica mediterranea). 

Cornish Heather (Erica vagans alba). White. 


Price for all varieties, 60 cts. each, $5 for 10. 


Many other rare plants—Cotoneasters, Prunus, Corylus, Myers’ 
Juniper, Hicks’ New Yew, with the more familiar trees, shrubs and 
perennials, are noted in our 1927 booklet of Rare Plants, 
Evergreens and Shrubs. A Copy will be mailed 

on request. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Box E, Westbury, L. I., 
New York 














Cedar Hill 
Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 


IRISES 


Chicago 
Cont. Bank Bldg. 


New York 
80 E. 42nd St. 


Cleveland 
1304 Ulmer Bldg. 


St. Louis 
704 E. Carrie Ave. 


2 Toronto Buffalo 
e Harbor Comm. Bldg. Jackson Bldg. 
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Philadelphia 


Irvington 
Land Title Bldg. 


New York 


Boston 
Little Bldg. 


Kansas City 
Commerce Bldg. 


Denver 
1247 So. Emerson St. 


Montreal, Can. Greensboro 
124 Stanley St. N. Carolina 


St. Catharines 
Ontario, Can. 


oe 


Albert Lahodny 
Manager 


T. A. Havemeyer 
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